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He returned to Moscow a disappointed and embittered
man.1

In the meantime Bruce Lockhart had established
cordial and intimate relations with Trotsky, who talked
to Tn'rn with the greatest frankness of the dangerous
repercussions of any Japanese invasion in Siberia and of
the possibilities which existed for Allied co-operation with
the Bolsheviks against the Germans. If, as Lenin and
Trotsky believed, it was the object of LudendorfE to destroy
the Soviet Government and to replace it by one which
would be purely subservient to Berlin, it was to the
immediate interest of the Allies to assist the Bolsheviks in
their resistance. Deeply impressed and convinced that by
this means alone could large numbers of German troops be
detained in the East at a moment when the spring offensive
was momentarily expected on the Western Front, Lockhart
cabled the Foreign Office accordingly, urging the rejection
of all Japanese proposals for intervention and the active
support of the Soviet Government in the event of German
aggression. It was the view of the man on the spot, with
inside information and the trained mind of an honest
observer.2

But Great Britain had as yet no clearly defined policy
toward Russia ; she was still groping in a tangle of con-
flicting ideas. Understandably bewildered by the develop-
ment of the Eussian Revolution, justly fearful of the
extension westward of Communist theories and practice,
and still not entirely convinced that Lenin and Trotsky

1  Texts of the Finland, " Peace " (U.S. Department of State, Washing-
ton, D.CL, 1918), p. 53; George Chicherin, Two Years of Foreign Policy
(New York, 1920), pp. 19-20. This mission of Kamenev's is among the
many mysterious incidents arising out of the Brest-Litovsk treaty.
Apart from passing references in memoirs (e.g. Fokke, p. 161, and Sadoul,
pp. 262-263), little of its history is on record. The present writer's
information was gained from the participants in the conversations.

2  Mr. Lockhart has most generously allowed the present writer
access to his personal diaries of the period.